SCULPTURE

ful plant of Greek art transplanted on Indian soil had fee~
come choked by the luxuriant growth of indigenous cul-
ture. It appears from the inscription that this period of
artistic design, was synchronous with the reign of the great
Kanishka whose effigy figures prominently on the casket.
[It is interesting to compare in this connection the sjold
relic-casket from a Stupa at Bimaran near Jelalabad, now
preserved in the British Museum. It is much more classical
in design than the Peshawar casket Coins dating from about
50 B. C were also found on the same spot, (vide Birdwood,
"Industrial Arts of India"). The thorny problem of Kanishka's
exact date may be here left out of discussion. This much
is certain however that whatever patronage Kanishka
and his successors may have extended to Buddhist build-
ings, the great flourishing period of Gandhara art had then
passed away. The figures on the casket are in very high
relief and the design as a whole is admirable in the high-
est degree. The Sun-god on the casket is shown in the
act of crowning Kanishka with his wreath, a well-known
conception of Greek and Persian Art (compare the figures
of Shamash and the king at the head of the Hammurabi
Stele). In point of execution, as pointed out by Dr.
Marshall (in the Report of Archaeological Survey of India,
1908-9), the casket shows manifest proofs of artistic
decadence, and thus enables us to affirm with certainty
the theory held by some writers that the Buddhist art
of Gandhara owed its origin to, or at least reached its
prime under Kanishka, is no longer tenable. That this is
a definite step in advance is obvious. Kanishka's casket
was certainly not produced until the School of Gandhara
was already on the wane and the only possible con-
clusion that can be drawn from this fact is that in its
origin, the School was much olden For there can be no
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